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SUMMER FICTION NUMBER 





ec 


A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Cart G. LAurRIn, art critic and author of Konst- 


historia, Sweden Through the Artist's Eye, Nor- 
disk Konst, etc. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY 


by Emit Hannover, Director of the Danish Mu- 
seum of Industrial Art, author of monographs on 
art, contributor to Danmarks Malerkunst. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 
by Jens Tus, Director of the National Gallery 
at Christiania, author of Norske Malere og Bil- 
ledhuggere, Leonardo da V inci. 


INTRODUCTION by CuristIAn Brinton, author 


and critic. 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com- 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 


8vo. (9x6) $8.00 


“This volume is notable for being the first complete record in English of the architecture 
sculpture, and painting of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and as a record it is made tht 
more enjoyable and understandable for the American reader unfamiliar with this genera 
subject by the many excellent photographs introduced in the text.’”—ZJnternational Studio. 


“Our knowledge of beauty would be much increased if we included at least two score of tht 
Scandinavian artists and sculptors in our studies. It is hard to comprehend the furious interes 
which the Scandinavians take in art and literature. This book is definite; it leaves almos 
nothing to be added, down to the present year of grace. It is greatly to the credit of the editor 
that he allowed no cliques, academic or otherwise to influence him. The four competent men 
who have made this adequate volume possible, have given us preludes to the work itself, valu: 
able beyond comparison.”—The New York Times. 


“Tt is the one book that gives in the English language an almost complete expression of what 
the Scandinavian artists have done and are doing in their special vocations.” 


—The New York Herald. 
Published and Sold by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Forest Landscape reproduced as a frontis- 
piece is one of the best known pictures by 
Aveust CaPPELEN, one of the romanticists of 
Norway, whose promising career was cut 
short by his death, in 1852, when he was 
only twenty-five years old. 


In each of its annual fiction numbers the 
Review has introduced at least one author of 
note whose work is unknown to American 
readers. This year we open with Jacos 
Brepa Butt, now one of the older writers of 
Norway, and recognized as one of the fore- 
most of his generation. He has been a pro- 
lific writer and has to his credit a number of 
historical and semi-historical works of a pop- 
ular didactic nature. He is at his best as an 
artist in the short stories of his native Oster- 
dalen, where his father was a pastor. No 
one else has given us such vivid pictures of 
this particular region with its vast wooded 
slopes and its turbulent streams, or has in- 
terpreted so well the peasant of the Nor- 
wegian Eastland. It is a rough and stalwart 
race, as different as possible from the brood- 
ing, introspective Westland peasant de- 
scribed, for instance, by Garborg. 


W. W. Worster wrote his own introduc- 
tion for Gunnar GuNNarSON in his article on 
Four Icelandic Poets. This second story is 
characteristic of Gunnarson’s work in lighter 
vein. The complex psychology of failure 
which plays so large a part in this author’s 
work is here treated humorously but has, 
nevertheless, a real truth, a serious principle 
behind it, that confidence, the strength of 
trust in life and one’s own worth, is an es- 
sential to success. 


These portraits by Dr. Henry Buercer 
Goopwin were brought to America by Pro- 
FESSOR CuEsteR N. Goutp of the University 
of Chicago when he returned after a year at 
Upsala. “Neither Henry nor I,” writes 
Professor Gould, “are really fond of admit- 
ting how many years ago it was when we be- 
came Duzbriider, laid aside the formal ‘sie’ 
and said ‘du’ to one another. In those days 
we were studying Northern philology to- 
gether in Leipzig under the same masters, 
and planning with the intrepidity of youth 
to revolutionize scholarship. I knew that 
after taking his doctorate he had emigrated 
to Sweden; had instructed for a time in the 
University of Upsala; had married in 
Sweden; and finally turned wholly to his old 
hankering of our Leipzig days, photography ; 


that he had exhibited in various capitals; 
that he was regarded as one of the really 
worth while portrait artists of Europe and 
had been stamped with the jealously guarded 
hall-mark, a Fellow of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. 

“His portfolios are a man’s life work, a rec- 
ord of the men and women of Sweden who 
have done things. The Swedish government 
ought to acquire his collection as a chronicle 
of the present age, for if it is ever scattered 
no such conspectus of the dynamic personali- 
ties of present Sweden can ever be put to- 
gether again. 

“It paid Goodwin to become a scholar be- 
fore yielding to the artist. He has no man- 
ner, he works with no trivial means. Of 
course he is master of his mechanical instru- 
ments, light, shade, mass, and line, so much 


Dr. anp Mrs. Goopwin 


so that he forgets them and devotes himself 
to interpretation. His chief instrument is 
his own culture, his human experience, which 
enables him to portray with terrific intensity. 
Every one in Stockholm knows him, the re- 
porters, the paragraphers and columnists, the 
cartoonists, the critics, and the world of art.” 


This is not the first time that our readers 
have found in the pages of the Review a 
story by Per Hattistrém. This time his 
translator, CHarteEs Wuarton Stock, has 
been especially happy in choosing for us a 
story that is Hallstrém at his finest. It has 
the ethereal delicacy and the exotic quality 
that seems to remove it from the gross world 
of the senses. 
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Coffee-Kar1 


By Jacos Brepa BuLi 


Translated from the Norwegian by Sicurp BernuHarp Hvustvept 


HE king’s highway up the valley of the Ren, as it passes the lower 

portion of western Li, follows the floor of the valley through tall, 

cool pine forests, dense and romantic. A wild, fresh odor rises 
from the carpet of needles and moss. Now and then grouse whir up 
from the roadside; fishes ripple the black, still surface of the river. 
Straight across the valley the eastern slopes lie bare, from the lone 
tenant farm at the river’s edge to the mountain heights above. Great 
grayish-brown dunes lie tumbled along the slope, as if giants in past 
ages had plowed the mountain sides with gigantic plows. Not a tree. 
Only an expanse of charred stumps. Here and there leafy saplings 
struggle into life; raspberries and blackberries speckle the rocky acres 
with red; at intervals a half-burned pine raises its head; and deep in 
the desolate domain a pair of eagles have built their nest. Where the 
rock-slides have spread their worst confusion and where the declivities 
fall most abruptly, the foaming millstream grumbles a monotonous 
requiem. 

Not more than thirty years ago the eastern slopes were as rich 
and luxuriant as the western. The forest rose tall and proud; bird 
notes broke the silence; elk grazed in the thickets; and bears made their 
dens in the rocky clefts. Then came the terrible enemy—the forest- 
fire, and in twenty-four hours the entire slope was laid waste for a 
hundred years to come. And as the fire raged most malignantly, a bent 
old woman stood near the tenant farm down by the river gazing up 
the slope, laughing and spitting, while her swarthy eyes sparkled, and 
her fingers, like the claws of a bird of prey, gripped the rags that 
hung about her shrunken hips. 
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It was Lorens-Kari, Coffee-Kari, as they called her after that 

day. She it was who had started the fire. 

~ Lorens-Kari had Gypsy blood in her veins, and had got her prefix 
from a lame tailor called Whinny-Lorens. Lorens lived alone in the 
far southern part of Ostlien, on a little plot that went by name of 
Blandvasstroéen. 

He was the parish fiddler and well liked by every one; wherever 
he appeared life and gayety came in his train, though he was by nature 
rather given to melancholy. 

One snowy winter night, when Whinny-Lorens came home froma 
Christmas party in the western part of the parish, he discovered a 
freezing black-eyed girl huddled in his doorway. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

‘““A Gypsy, God help me,” answered a youthful voice that sounded 
pitifully old. 

“Gypsies must stick together,” said Lorens, laughing in his pecu- 
liar way. He carried the girl into the house, and there she stayed. 

But from the very moment Lorens-Kari was domiciled in the 
parish people lost their likmg for Whinny-Lorens. Whenever he 
showed himself at a dance, he had the girl with him; and fighting and 
bad blood dogged her steps. Besides, people said that Lorens never 
could draw real music from his fiddle unless Kari was on the floor; 
but if he only could see her swarthy eyes and her mysterious soft smile, 
sparks flew from his fiddle, and the dancing ran fiery riot beneath the 
beamed ceilings. 

So matters went on until Lorens- Kari reached the age of twenty. 

About that time the priest one fine day called Lorens into his study 
and talked to him at some length. 

“You are too much of a man to be consorting with a gir! like 
her,” he said at last, standing at the open door as Lorens was about 
to leave the house. 

“There are plenty of people that wouldn’t mind keeping com- 
pany with her,” Lorens answered rudely. 

“That’s true, unfortunately,” said the priest, turning on his heel 
and shutting the door. 

Lorens stood staring at the closed door. Then he turned and 
walked away. 

At evening when he came home, Kari was sitting by the hearth, 
sewing. Supper was waiting for him, but he did not sit down. He 
remained standing by the fireplace, staring fixedly at her. 

“You'll not be going to any more dances,” he said suddenly. 

She looked up in surprise. “Not going any more!” 

“T’ll not have it,” he said sharply; “and there are others that 
won’t, too.” 

For a while she sat looking into space, as if living it all over again, 
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hour by hour. “You want me to leave you,” she said in a low voice. 
He answered not a word. ‘Then she rose slowly and, without 
looking at him, turned and climbed the steps to the loft. He remained 
behind, debating with himself. He heard her footsteps above him. 
He heard a pair of shoes drop to the floor. Once more he heard her 
walking. ‘There was a short silence while she tied her clothing into 
a bundle; then she came down with the bundle in her left hand, a black 
kerchief bound around her head. She walked directly toward him. 
“Thanks so much for—” she left the sentence unfinished and held out 
her hand. He did not take it. Then she looked at him. His face was 
ale. 
sa “Are you sick?” she asked abruptly. 

“I suppose I soon shall be,” he answered—leaning against the 
wall. 

She had laid the bundle on a stool, and stood with bowed head 
for some time, looking fixedly at nothing. 

“T’ll get some one else to take my place;” she spoke in uncertain 
tone, and picked up her bundle. 

“Let be!’ he said in a strained voice, as he seized the bundle 
and kept her from taking it. 

She retained her hold on it a long time, and fastened her black, 
burning, questioning eyes on his face. He smiled and pulled harder. 
At length she relaxed her hold. He took the bundle, walked a few 
steps, and threw it up into the loft. “You must understand that this 
won’t do, at all,” he said softly. She made no response, but only 
stood staring into the fire. 

“We'll just have to make a change,” he continued, gently strok- 
ing her hair meanwhile. 

“All right, make a change then,” she answered, standing im- 
movable as before. 

That same autumn Whinny-Lorens married Kari. 


_ During the years that followed, strange things kept happening’ 
in the parish. People were always quarreling, misfortunes pursued 
the cattle, and mysterious nocturnal visitations disturbed the neighbor- 
ing farmsteads. At Helges they found the bull one morning with his 
horns sawed off. The sheriff’s horse had to be dragged hamstrung 
out of the Hornsett Morass; and under the barn at Utistu inhuman 
laughter filled the night hours during an entire summer. For all this 
Lorens-Kari got the blame, and hatred of her rose to such a pitch that 
the whole parish shunned her. Lorens had very little to say for himself ; 
but he grew thinner and smaller, and his light blue, soft eyes took on 
an unnatural largeness in his wizened face. 

Blaindvasstréen long remained unvisited; but gradually people 
began to gather there on Sunday evenings. The parish bachelors and 
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the poor girls that lived on the scattered tenant farms came, singly or 
in groups; Lorens sat half drunk by the well grinding at his fiddle, and 
the dancing went on, with shrieks and commotion, far into the night. 
In the midst of the confusion Lorens-Kari passed to and fro, quick 
of movement, sharp of eye, leading a little fair-haired girl with swarthy 
eyes, wherever she went. ; 

One day the sheriff appeared at Blandvasstréen. The little girl 
was standing on the stone step before the door; a black cat with white 
paws sat on the refuse heap eating fish bones. From the door, which 
stood ajar, came wreaths of smoke. 

“Ts your father at home?” asked the sheriff. 

“Ye-es!” answered a piping voice. 

The cat shook her head, stepped gingerly over the damp refuse, 
slunk along to the well, looked back at the sheriff, and disappeared 
from sight. 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s lying down.” She looked at the stranger, her eyes big with 
surprise. The sheriff stepped inside. 

On the bed in the middle of the room lay Whinny-Lorens. On 
the window-sill lay a sewing basket and a ball of yarn; at the other 
side, a worn deck of cards, yellow with age. Lorens-Kari stood by 
the hearth drying some wooden dishes with an old gray linen cloth. A | 
dusty shaft of sunshine fell athwart the table. The place reeked with 
the mingled odors of poverty and coffee. From the bench came now 
and again a whiff of wax and new cloth, from a half-finished coat. 
The coat must have been recently pressed, for there was a suggestion 
of damp, burned wool in the close air of the room. 

“T wonder if I might talk with you a bit,” said the sheriff, looking 
about the room. 

Lorens rose and sat on the edge of the bed, his large, tired eves 
fixed on his wife, who had turned and was gazing sharply at the sheriff. 

“That’s all right, you may listen if you want to,” added the sheriff; 
“T’ve just one word to say—this dancing business has got to stop.” 

Kari stood with both hands at her hips. 

‘“Hm!—Everything has to stop for poor people,” she broke out 
bitterly. 

The sheriff looked at her with anger in his eyes, and said, “Trouble 
always follows in your footsteps, Kari.” 

“T’m not the only one,” Kari answered sharply and turned her 
back on him. “Anyway, the sheriff makes his living from trouble,” 
she added, looking at him over her shoulder. 

“That will be enough from you,” Lorens interrupted, hobbling 
out onto the floor. Then he surveyed the sheriff, up and down. “Are 
you going to drive me out of the parish?” he asked loudly. 

The sheriff stood coolly looking him in the eye. ‘‘Perhaps it would 
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be best for you and all concerned if you did go now, Lorens,” he said. 

Lorens gazed at him in silence for a while. “No! There’s no use 
bringing up anything like that, you see,” he turned suddenly and 
limped toward the bed, turned around again, looked long at the 
sheriff, and added, “I was born here—and I’]l die here.” Then he sat 
down on the bed. 

“Suit yourself; you heard what I said,” the sheriff answered, and 
was about to depart. Kari instantly stepped in his way, her sombre 
eyes moist and flaming. “If it wasn’t for this little girl, I’d turn 
my back on you and the whole parish—and you, too,” she added, rush- 
ing over to the bed and shaking her fist in her husband’s face. He 
brushed her arm aside, without any show of emotion. She turned on 
her heel, dashed out of the door in a blind fury, across the yard, across 
the paddock—and into the woods. 

The sheriff did not move. For some time not a sound was to be 
heard. Finally he said in a low voice, ““You see, the thing has to end 
somehow.” 

Lorens drew a deep breath. “Well, I might as well quit now 
as any other time.” 

The sheriff took his departure. For a long time the tiny room 
was quiet. Lorens sat with pale face, staring into a void. Now and 
again he cast his eyes toward the woods where Kari had disappeared, 
and then scrutinized the palms of his hands. The door opened slowly. 
His little girl sidled in. 

“Little Ingrid,” he said tenderly. 

“Ye-es,” she answered in a voice like the mewing of a cat. 

“Come here.”” She hurried toward him. “Little Ingrid.” He 
took her cold hand. She stood close beside the bed, embarrassed. He 
stroked her thin little shoulders. “Little Ingrid.” Then he burst 
into tears, threw himself down on the bed and turned his face to the wall. 
The little girl, at a loss, stood her ground for a moment or two, with 
downcast eyes. Then she turned, afraid, and ran out. 

The next day Lorens had disappeared. When Kari returned she 
found the little girl lying asleep across the bed with furrows of tears 
down her cheeks. Her father was gone and had taken his fiddle with 
him. Three days she hunted for him, in the forest, in lonely, outlying 
barns, along the banks of the river up and down stream, but found 
no trace of him. On the eighth day the cowherd at Helges came home 
from East Mountain and told that he had heard the most mournful 
sounds of a fiddle from the morass near Mistern. There must be 
subterranean folk there! When the sheriff got wind of it, he dis- 
patched searchers to the spot. And there they found him, in the dense 
underbrush along the river, dead. He lay with his face down and his 
lame foot drawn up under him, as if he had felt cold. The old cracked 
fiddle lay by his side. 
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The day after Whinny-Lorens had been carried off to the valley, 
no smoke rose from the chimney of Blandvasstréen. Kari and her 
little girl had left the parish; and nothing more was heard of them 
for many a year. 


Thirty years passed by. During all that time Blandvasstréen 
stood deserted and decrepit in the forest solitudes. Fishermen and 
berry-pickers, who from time to time ventured to peer through the 
. darkened panes, saw no change. The same kettle stood on the hearth- 
stone; the cup remained untouched on the table; the sewing basket 
and the drab deck of cards still lay in the window; and on the bed they 
could just discern the worn fur robe. But no one saw that under the 
bed lay a dessicated skeleton and some patches of fur, the remains of 
an old black cat with white paws. 

The story of Lorens and Kari had assumed legendary form in 
the parish, and the boys and girls would stand staring open-mouthed 
at the sheriff when of a winter evening he recounted the history of 
Lorens-Kari. “I should never have bought timber land in Ostlien if 
she had stayed in the parish,” he was accustomed to close his yarn, as 
he lit his meerschaum pipe, which had grown cold while he was occupied 
with his narrative. 


On a summer morning in September the sheriff was driving along 
a road that ran south through the valley. It was early; hoar frost 
covered the ground; the road was frozen just enough to sink a little 
beneath the wheels. Down at Kvarsevjen, where freshwater herring 
were commonly to be caught in the autumn, he met Sjulusper, who 
came hobbling along carrying his catch. 

“How’s the fishing?” asked the sheriff, stopping his horse. 

“The fishing would be all right if people would only leave the 
tackle alone,” was the answer. 

“Gypsies, eh!” the sheriff ventured. 

“T shouldn’t wonder!” answered Sjulusper. 

“Well, so long!’ The sheriff set his horse in motion. 

“So long!” Sjulusper limped away. 

The sheriff drove on. The morning chill was like a refreshing 
bath to him. Now and then he turned his eyes toward Ostlien, where 
his timber grew dense and green. He inspected closely the graveled 
approached to bridges, noticed here and there a leaning fence post, 
and, before he knew it, he felt the chill darkness of the forest as he drew 
near the curve at Hornsett, where the pine trees rose cool and tall, like 
the pillars in a church. 

The sheriff wrapped his cloak about him and drove on; it was 
getting colder. As he passed through the thickest part of the forest 
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he met an old woman dragging a low four-wheeled cart. It must be 
a Gypsy! He stopped his horse. The old woman also stopped to 
return his gaze. 

“Good morning! He scrutinized her closely. 

“Good morning!” she responded, in an insinuating tone. A pair 
of swarthy eyes pierced into his own, and made him shudder. 

“Where do you hail from?” he asked. 

The woman straightened up, and seemed to grow taller. “Oh, 
I belong to the parish, sheriff—in a way.” 

The sheriff started. “It isn’t you, is it, Kari?” he mumbled. 

“Yes, Lord bless us, it’s me, all right!’ she answered meekly, 
as before. 

“That’s queer,” the sheriff muttered, as if to himself. 

“Yes, it is queer.” 

“Are you intending to stay in the parish now?” he asked, with 
some hesitation. 

“Yes, that was my idea.” 

“Well, I suppose you have learned better manners, haven’t you?” 

“We learn by imitating our betters,” she answered. 

“Tt’s the safest thing to do—you mark my word!” He looked 
sharply at her. 

She cast her eyes down. “It’s the safest thing.” 

“Anybody with you?” The sheriff indicated the cart by a move- 
ment of his head. 

“No, I’m alone.” 

“What about your little girl? Perhaps she’s married somewhere?” 

Kari seemed to grow smaller, and her dark eyes were suffused 
with a film. “She died the first winter, on Mount Dovre.” 

: The sheriff started, and turned his eyes away. “That’s too bad!” 
e said. 

She gazed at him a long time without saying a word, her eyes 
darting fire, as they searched his face. “Yes, it was a shame, a rotten 
shame!” she said hoarsely; then she added after a little, “God have 
mercy on us all!” 

Silence fell. The sheriff examined the handle of his whip, and 
adjusted the dash curtain. ‘Well, goodby, Kari; I suppose I’ll hear 
from you later.” He grasped the reins. 

She kept looking at him intently. ‘Perhaps you will,” she said 
meekly as before, and started off, drawing the wagon after her. 

The sheriff drove on, but felt impelled to turn his head and look 
at her once more. Then his eyes rested with speculative interest on 
Ostlien, where his timber grew green and straight in the morning sun. 

Lorens-Kari plodded straight through the parish to Blindvass- 
troen. She met few pepole; and none recognized her. When she 
reached the house she stood still a long while as if reluctant at the 
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thought of going inside. At last she dug an old key out of one of the 
bundles in the cart, opened the door, and went in. She came running 
out again instantly, sat down on the stone step before the door, and 
remained sitting there. After a little she rose slowly and went in once 
more. She walked to the hearth and moved the kettle to the window 
and looked out over the fields; now and then she relieved her feelings 
by suppressed groans, as if she were suffering bodily pain. She caught 
sight of the old dead cat under the bed. “Good Lord!” Then she 
climbed up to the loft, where tattered clothes hung on the rafters and 
the little cradle stood in a corner. She threw herself down beside it 
and lay there rocking her head in her hands as if she were young, broke 
into wild plaintive snatches of something like a song, and groaned two 
or three times as if attempting to regain control of herself. Suddenly 
she rose to her feet, clenched both hands, cried and screamed. But the 
dead narrow room gave back no sound. She turned, ran rapidly 
down the stairs, took the axe, went out into the yard, and broke a pal- 
ing or two from the tumble-down fence; these she chopped into kin- 
dling, and then hung the coffee kettle on its hook and lighted the fire. 

Next day the neighbors saw a surprising sight. Smoke was ris- 
ing from the chimney at Blandvasstréen, which had sent forth no such 
token for thirty years. 


It was a warm evening in summer. A blue haze lay o’er the val- 
ley, and tawny thunder clouds retreated toward the eastern horizon. 
The brooks ran shrunken among dry rocks; the king’s highway lay 
deep in dust that yielded under foot. Forest and fields thirsted after 
rain, and on the mountains the reindeer moss, dry and brittle, crunched 
beneath the slippery soles of shoes. Throughout the parish, haying 
was about to begin. People idled at home waiting for a fall of dew 
sufficient to afford purchase to the scythes. It was past ten o’clock. 
On most of the farms people had gone to bed. Here and there young 
folks sat out in the yard talking in low tones; at intervals the laugh 
of a man or the stifled shriek of a girl was borne to the ear from some 
distant place. 

The tawny clouds changed to a menacing blue. Warm and hazy, 
night sank over the forest; bats played their noiseless crazy games 
among’ the buildings, where swarms of mosquitoes rose and fell; over 
the meadows gray nocturnal butterflies dipped and mounted again; 
and in the shadows among brown grass stalks fading bluebells cast a 
dying romantic gleam. Gray and more gray sank the night. A solitary 
raven croaked far in the depths of the woods; a door slammed in the 
distance—and then all sounds were stilled. The valley lay asleep, 
warm and quiet. 

Midnight had come. Up the hill at Bergsli a man limped rap- 
idly. He turned in at the sheriff’s gate, and pounded at the door. A 
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gray cat sitting on the flagstones fled terrified like a shadow. The 
sheriff jumped up, heavy with sleep, threw on his clothes and dashed 
out. “What’s up?” he demanded testily, as he stood holding the door- 
latch and peering out. 

“The forest is burning,” answered a breathless voice. It was 
Sjulusper. 

The sheriff leaped out, without a word. Sjulusper pointed off 
to the south. 

Out of the darkness of the night a thin gleaming ray broke over 
Ostlien, and grayish smoke drifted northward above the meadows 
bordering on the river. A chill struck at the sheriff’s heart. It was his 
own timber that was afire. ‘‘Lorens-Kari,” he said, aloud but to him- 
self. 

Sjulusper looked at the sheriff but did not dare to utter a word. 

Of a sudden the church bells began to clamor. Like a wild re- 
proach their fearful jangling rang through the night, again and 
again, louder and louder, till it filled and dominated all the recesses 
between the mountains. Every last man in the valley started from 
his sleep, recaptured his senses—and knew what it meant. 

“It’s a forest fire!” ran the refrain from a hundred farms. 

Soon dark groups stood staring and pointing and talking on 
every elevation in the whole valley. In Ostlien a broad, ravenous belt 
of fire slowly pushed its way up the slope; beneath lay Blandvasstroen, 
the houses distinctly visible in the flickering illumination that broke 
the darkness of the night. 

The stolid, meditative mountaineers, unnerved, for awhile stood 
stock still, gazing at the scene. Then there was sudden activity. Axes 
appeared; lunches were hastily prepared; horses were hitched to their 
carts. Women ran to and fro, wailing and working; and through it all 
sounded the alarm, the church bell’s stern voice of a will that would not 
be denied. Within a quarter of an hour all the heavy dalesmen were 
up and doing. An army of men, unaccustomed to turn aside, were 
soon in motion like a funeral procession, driving, walking, running 
south. Along the roads and at the gates the women stood anxiously 
watching. 

“Be careful!” they called to their men. 

The night battle had begun. 

The fire, which had worked its way tardily through the fir trees 
along the river, now with a great roar jumped the millstream and seized 
upon the spruce. It sputtered and crackled in the dry timber like 
distant gunshots; at intervals there came a sullen booming like that 
of a cannon, as some ancient fir tree was splintered or a boulder burst 
with the heat. And behind the fire followed queer smothered reverbera- 
tions as the fallen timber smouldered, smoked, and fell to ashes. Now 
the fire had reached the tinder of spruce brush just above Blindvass- 
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tréen. Hu-yschchchch! the flames raced up the slope like a gathering 
storm; a sea of fire dashed against the heavens, grumbling an infernal 
laugh of triumph. 

“Good Lord! It’s drawing near the farms,” wailed the women, 
standing terror-stricken at home. And at Blandvasstréen an old hag 
stood staring up the slope, spitting and laughing, while her swarthy 
eyes sparkled, and her fingers, like the claws of a bird of prey, gripped 
the rags that hung about her shrunken hips. Meanwhile, in the curve 
of the road below Blandvasstréen, the men of the parish were pressing 
on, a distinct black stream. The horses labored heavily under the har- 
ness, their mouths dripping with foam and their ears laid back. On the 
first wagon sat Flétar-Lars, devil-may-care. Farther back, Jo the 
smith could be heard cursing and lashing his horse, while alongside 
the last cart trotted Long Jacob carrying a huge boathook on his 
shoulder. 

At Bergslien, Sjulusper stood gazing out, all alone. He was 
lame, and in that field of action there was nothing for a cripple to do. 


The work of saving the parish had begun. Up along Orbeck 
brook, where the woods were rather thin, the men from the western 
farms fought their way slowly but surely. Axes swung through the 
air, and trees crashed to earth, leaving a broad fire-break behind. And 
along the narrow road to the seter the ranks of men stood close, wait- 
ing with branches, axes, and hooks the onset of the foe. If the fire once 
crossed at this point, the entire eastern section of the parish was doomed. 

From the depths of the forest nearer the line of fire came sounds 
of calling and shouting from those trying to turn the direction of the 
advancing flames up the mountain side. Their efforts proved useless. 
The cries sounded nearer and nearer. Hot blasts drove in upon the 
advance guard, and a mighty roaring filled their ears. Men came run- 
ning across the brook and up toward the road. 

“What’s this you’re bringing us?” asked a man named Syver 
drily; he had sat down to rest and remained seated. 

“Oh, it’s just Kari cooking coffee,” answered Jo the smith, laugh- 
ing like a horse. 

“Here it comes!” shouted Flétar-Lars far in among the trees. 
And it was coming, sure enough, a wide river of flame. Sparks filled 
the sky. Arms of flame rose aloft, fell again to lay hold of fresh fuel, 
retreated, and advanced once more. But now there was little to feed 
on; all the standing timber had been felled. The trees already aflame 
burned to their crowns—and fell. The fire seized on the underbrush 
and the dry windfalls and began to crawl across the clearing. Half a 
hundred men threw themselves upon the foe like wild beasts. They 
rushed in and swung heavy branches like flails; they chopped with axes, 
hauled down burning limbs with hooks; shouting hoarsely they scat- 
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tered the flaming timbers, while smoke rolled over them, and the dying 
fire sputtered and crackled and whistled. 

A tongue of flame leaped to a dry spruce by the roadside. 

“Long Jacob! Long Jacob!” shouted F lotar-Lars, plying his axe 
till the chips flew like hail. 

Long Jacob rushed up with his heavy hook and fixed it in the 
trunk. 

“Up hill with it!” Flotar-Lars yelled once more. 

Long Jacob took such a grip that the spruce cracked and swayed. 
A rain of sparks fell on the men below. 

“Will you give up!” he bellowed in a rage. 

At last the burning tree tilted and fell up hill. 

“That'll do for you!” said Long Jacob, out of breath; and with 
his hand he quenched some smouldering embers on his jacket. 

To men such as these the fire was compelled to surrender. At 
Orbeck it was soon beaten down. But farther up, above the brook, 
the fire jumped the stream, and began to eat its way crackling down 
the slope again. The brave fellows gave a simultaneous outcry, and 
then stood still, without a word. Now it seemed as if all of Ostlien was 
doomed, and that meant that the farms would go too. 

“This won’t do!” said Syver, and was off in a moment. And the 
rest dashed after him down the declivity, over stock and stone. All of 
a sudden Syver stopped and shouted. Another took up the cry, another, 
and then all as one man. 

At a point down near the houses a thin red finger rose toward the 
heavens, first at one place, then at another, and finally a whole row 
stretching far up the incline. The men at the eastern border of the 
parish were fighting fire with fire. To save their homes they were sacri- 
ficing their best timber. Soon a broad belt of flame stretched from 
the houses far up the slope, the proud pines burning in solemn gran- 
deur, trunk and crown. The backfire drew toward the south, evenly 
and surely. But down the slope the holocaust poured on at a prodigious 
rate. Now only a few hundred yards separated the two lines. Sud- 
denly the backfire mounted higher, drawn into the suction. Like a wild 
monster with a flaming mane it rushed on the enemy. Every last man 
in the entire forest stood quite still, gazing at the scene. 

With a thunderous crash the opposing forces sprang at each other. 
The earth trembled, trees toppled over, and flames rolled over flames 
up into the skies. Then, almost without warning, it was as if a dark 
shadow swept across the valley, blotting out everything. Gray columns 
of smoke writhed upward. Half-burned trunks swayed and sank in a 
heap—a subdued murmur of wind wafted over the stricken hillsides 
with a dying fall of sound, whirled up jets of ashes, and passed on. 

The valley was saved. 

But over the upper slopes toward the mountain heights the march 
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of desolation went forward. For eighteen mortal hours the battle con- 
tinued in those fastnesses between men and the elements, a struggle for 
every acre of wood, for every inch of ground. Men dashed forward 
to carry on the fight—and then dashed back to save their own lives; 
some lay buried in brooks and moorasses up to their necks while hot 
blasts rolled over them; great birds came flying out from the green 
forest straight into the fire, where they sank from sight; bears ran 
roaring through burning brush till the singed fur fell from their sides; 
hares jumped panic-stricken into the arms of those who fought the 
flames—the whole creation groaned and travailed together throughout 
that terrible night. 

Down below in the burned woods some of the stoutest men formed 
a cordon about the smouldering heap. But any one who might have 
chanced to cast his eyes over the scene, from the western confines of the 
parish, would have seen the valley in an aspect unknown to him before. 


It was the evening of the second day. On the bridge spanning 
the Ren river stood the sheriff, weary and worn. For twelve hours he 
had been in the woods; then the old man had been compelled to give up 
and go home. His entire stand of timber was consumed. He rested 
his arms on the railing and looked down into the water. And he felt a 
strange sensation of nausea creaping over him. As he stood there, 
some one came walking swiftly from the eastern bank. It was Lorens- 
Kari. When she saw him she hesitated, and then continued to walk up 
the incline of the bridge. 

“Good evening,” she said meekly, and was about to pass by. 

The sheriff stepped directly in front of her. “Where are you 
bound?” he asked sharply. 

“Oh, I was just going to have a talk with you,” she responded, 
even more meekly. 

“It was you who started the fire,” he said, fixing his burning eyes 
upon her face. 

“Yes, God help me, it happened that way!” she whined, picking up 
her apron, her eyes wandering. ‘People shouldn’t cook coffee in the 
woods,” she continued. “Lord a mercy! that such a thing should 
happen—and to the sheriff, too.” She attempted a show of tears. 

The sheriff laid his hands on her. ‘“You’re not going to wriggle 
out of this, Kari,” he said harshly; “now you and I are going to 
settle up.” 

She broke angrily from his grasp, her smouldering eyes bent upon 
him. “I don’t think I owe the sheriff anything—any longer,” she 
answered. Then she passed swiftly by him, half running. 

The sheriff started in pursuit, but stopped. “You'd better pray 
God to help you,” he called, with a threatening fist stretched out 
after her. 
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“God might do well to have mercy on us all,” came her last word, 
like a sigh borne on the wind. Lorens-Kari walked on swiftly, turning 
her head once or twice, climbed the fence at Loékkejordet—and dis- 
appeared in the forest. Having reached a point from which she could 
command a view, she stopped, turned, looked out over the valley, and 
laughed a hideous laugh. Then she groaned once and again, coughed 
painfully, and plunged into the wilderness. 


The following day every one in the parish knew that the fire had 
started from the kindling under Kari’s coffee pot; and every one knew 
as well that it was spite work, revenge. That is why they call the fire 
to this day the “‘Kari-fire” or the “Coffee-fire” ; and in the annals of the 
parish she who kindled it goes by the nickname of Coffee-Kari. 

When the sheriff sent out deputies to bring her into court, she had 
disappeared, and no one ever discovered where she had gone. 

To be sure, some eight years later, people living on the steeps of 
Dovre came across a cadaver that had been gnawed by the fangs of 
wolves; but whether it was she or some other poor devil that the moun- 
tains had taken pity on, nobody knew. 


Fortune Passes By 
By GuNNAR GUNNARSSON 


Translated from the Danish by W. W. Worster 


ORTUNE has this in common with women and other super- 

natural beings: she expects you to believe in her. The threshold 

of the unbeliever she will pass by unheeding, be he never so 
respectable. On the other hand, she loves to slip in, for a visit of 
more or less duration—like our modern womankind, she loves not to 
bind herself for life—through the doorway of any irresponsible young 
spark who has but so much unreasoning wisdom in his foolish brain 
as to trust her blindly, and is forward enough to expect everything. 

These observations I must beg you to take for granted. They 
have not much to do with my story really, save inasmuch as they might, 
in a somewhat different form, have served as the moral. And a moral, 
of course, is supposed to come in at the end. Anyhow, I don’t propose 
to make any sort of apology. It is a topsy-turvy age, and why should 
not we writers be allowed to turn things upside down as well as any- 
body else? 
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But we must be getting on with the story. 
The story in this case concerns a young clerk in the city of Rey- 
kjavik earning 50 kroner a month. His name originally was plain Jon 
Jonsson, but with a praiseworthy appreciation of modern go-ahead 
methods, he had altered and expanded it a couple of years before to 
the loftier style of J. J. Snoksdal, thus evading once and for all any 
irritating familiarity of address. He was now called Hr. Snoksdal at 
the office, instead of merely “Jon” as before. He himself opined, 
though he kept his opinion to himself, that he had laid the founda- 
tions of something great already, in assuming this family name. It is 
the fashion nowadays to change your common, ordinary names for 
something rather finer, and nobody minds except the pernicious simple- 
lifers; the snobs, as you might call them, of simplicity. 

But a new name with an upward social trend, though good in itself, 
is not everything. Whether you sign the receipt for your monthly 
salary as Jon Jonsson or as J. J. Snoksdal, it does not alter the amount 
received. Nor does the money go any further for being drawn in the 
finer name. Rather, indeed, the reverse. Nobody will deny that J. J. 
Snoksdal is a name of more distinction than Jon Jonsson. But 
the distinction carries its obligations. It costs money. Only a day 
or two back, it had cost Hr. Snoksdal the price of a round of drinks— 
in champagne-soda, which, as the Reykjavik man-about-town on 
50 kroner a month will tell you, is not to be distinguished from “ordi- 
nary” (he will not say “genuine”’) champagne. Accordingly, on this, 
the last day of the month, Hr. Snoksdal found himself in debt to the 
tune of 5 kroner, in addition to his customary monthly obligations. 
But his salary, possessed of no elasticity whatever, left no margin for 
little extras of this sort. Hr. Snoksdal had smuggled a slip of paper 
with his private and personal balance sheet into the ledger before him; 
but, twist and turn the figures as he would, there was no getting away 
from the fact that he was so much short, and with no reserves to draw 
upon. And he was wondering which of his creditors would have to 
bear the burden of that temporary deficit. Hr. Snoksdal, it should be 
noted, was one of those tender souls that cannot bear to owe any man 
an ore. It is an admirable principle, of course, and a highly respect- 
able one, but it cannot be said to show any high degree of self-confi- 
dence. And for a man who has to live on 50 kroner a month, it is apt 
to be awkward at times. Hr. Snoksdal, then, was not a little depressed. 
It meant having to sneak around with downcast eyes and a guilty con- 
science, in constant fear of running up against the piercing, con- 
temptuous glance of some creditor. It meant lying awake at nights, 
and suddenly falling into a cold sweat at the thought of what he owed. 
Poor Snoksdal—beg pardon, Hr. Snoksdal—was beginning to per- 
spire a little even now, as he sat at his desk, bending over that paper 
with the inexorable figures. His fingers grew clammy and sticky; he 
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had to keep wiping them for fear of making dirty marks in the ledger. 
He repented bitterly his extravagance in the matter of that champagne- 
soda. He promised himself he would never do it again. But peni- 
tence is unpleasant, and not worth much anyway, unless it leads to 
forgiveness. And in this case, forgiveness meant money. And the 
money grew no more, the debt no less, for his sitting there repenting all 
he knew in the sweat of his brow and fingers. Devil take it! But 
anyhow, it should be the last time. Thank heaven, he wasn’t the sort 
to take a pride in his disgrace. He was an honest man. It was his 
custom to pay up punctually to the day. And that custom he would 
stick to. He knew all about the broad road and how it leadeth to 
destruction. But, luckily, he had the sense to eschew it. This was to 
be the last, the only step that way. 

All honor to Hr. Snoksdal. He was an honorable man to the tips 
of his sweaty fingers. 

But even honorable men may have their little fits. Not of dis- 
honesty, preserve us; never that. At most a trifle of stiff-necked 
recklessness. 

Hr. Snoksdal, entering a stationer’s shop on his way home, to 
buy a few sheets of paper—possibly for further wrestling with that 
hopeless budget at his leisure—chanced to catch sight of a list displayed 
on the counter. Among a number of distinguished names, there were 
two he noticed in particular. The list was that of the guests at a 
banquet to take place on the following evening in honor of one of his 
prominent fellow-citizens. And anyone having nothing better to do 
with a ten-kroner note could gain admittance to the feast. It may be 
that Hr. Snoksdal found the young lady attendant a trifle lacking 
in due respect as she served him with 10 6re worth of paper; or it may 
have been the sight of those two names that did it; anyhow, the devil 
got hold of him; with an air of careless dignity he leaned over the 
desk and signed his name—J. J. Snoksdal—with a lordly flourish at 
the bottom of the list. Then nonchalantly handing over two ten- 
kroner notes, as if without thinking, he accepted the change—9 kr. 
90—without troubling to count it, and with an uprightness of carriage 
somewhat beyond his wont, left the shop. 

Once outside, he was seized with a slight dizziness. The street 
that he knew so well seemed suddenly new, and somehow strange. The 
light of the setting sun flickered uncertainly: the houses stood out 
one after another so distinctly, as if he were looking at them for the first 
time. The people he met seemed far and strange, and yet so near and 
so familiar. Everything was, as it were, lifted up to a higher plane. 
He felt like a man who has suddenly acquired a badly needed new suit 
of clothes, and recklessly thrown his old suits out of the window. Ina 
word, he was tasting something of the delight of wrongdoing. But at 
the same time, with a most uncomfortable sense of being unsteady on 
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his legs. Well, anyhow, the thing was done and could not be altered. 
True, the thought did cross his mind for a moment that he ought to 
go back to the shop and cancel what he had done—as a misunderstand- 
ing. But it would be too humiliating. There are limits to the moral 
courage even of an honorable man. Hr. Snoksdal went on his way. 

His mind was fumbling with some vague conception of what a 
hardened sinner and swindler must feel like. And he was miserable 
to the innermost corners of his rectangular soul. Yet after all—as 
mentioned—a trifle intoxicated with the delight of wrongdoing. 

And as he walked, a stranger to himself, a stranger in the streets 
of his everyday round, one sensible thought shot up suddenly through 
the confusion of his mind: what was he to wear to-morrow evening? 
A dinner party demanded evening dress, and he had none—where 
could he turn for a loan? He went over in his mind the list of his 
acquaintances; the more well-dressed of them. So and so he knew had 
a dress suit. But—could J. J. Snoksdal borrow a dress suit? And 
was it right for him to turn out in borrowed garments? Involuntarily 
he answered his own questioning with a decisive No! True, he con- 
sidered the point a little after; but the result was the same. It simply 
came to this: he would have to buy a dress suit. It could be done, no 
doubt, by payment of a small deposit—Hr. Snoksdal’s tender con- 
science did not bar purchases on the instalment plan, as long as the 
instalments were promptly paid. He could go to the same tailor who 
supplied him with his one 60-kroner suit a year—readymade. Hr. 
Snoksdal turned instinctively down the street where the tailor lived. 
He recollected himself in time, however; he would be late for supper if 
he went along now. So he betook himself instead to the boarding house 
where, by some miracle incomprehensible to an outsider, he was sup- 
plied with breakfast, dinner, and supper for 30 kroner a month. He 
lodged next door, in one room, at 10 kroner per month. That made 
40—and he had not even that now. He was 10 Gre short. Besides 
which, the money he had was to be used for something else. And then 
he owed a trifle here and there. . . . Well, well, he was in for it now; 
the only thing to do was to face it out. 

All at once he realized that the whole thing was perfectly in order; 
he was undertaking a business deal, that was all. And he had borrowed 
his own money for two days, as working expenses. Every child knew 
that working expenses were inseparable from any business under- 
taking. The deal in question—well, it was this way: At the dinner 
he would meet Bjérn Jonsson, the great man of the place, and the 
very man he wanted to meet—yes, he was the one. And what good 
would it be for a poor devil of a clerk to go up and ask to see him at 
his office? No, it needed a trump card to tackle Bjérn Jonsson. If 
he did not manage it now, and in just this particular way, he would 
never manage it at all. 
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Well, he would bring it off, no doubt. And anyhow, there was no 
way out of it now. 

Hr. Snoksdal informed his landlady—not without a touch of 
admiration for his own glibness at a pinch—that she should have her 
money the day after to-morrow. That settled that. Then he went 
round to the tailor’s, and found a dress suit which, with a little altera- 
tion here and there, would fit him down to the ground, paid down 25 
kroner as deposit and signed a contract for the rest—that settled that. 

Marvelous, how easily everything was working out after all. 
The little trifles owing here and there were not worth bothering about 
now. He had got it into his head that the whole thing could be settled 
out of hand the day after to-morrow—without reflecting how utterly 
mad such a thought would appear to his normal self. He would cer- 
tainly have gone off and hanged himself somewhere had not his despair, 
paired with his confusion of mind, conceived this wild expedient in 
the nick of time. How the money was to be got, he did not stop to 
think. He had once—in his capacity then of messenger running 
about with bills—gained a glimpse of Bjérn Jonsson’s almighty safe. 
And that safe he now proposed to come to terms with—the day after 
to-morrow! His resolution, as mentioned, was by no means clear in 
all its details. And with a very proper understanding of the fact that 
he needed now rather to keep up his courage than to get things over 
clearly into view, he invited a few friends to a convivial evening—on 
champagne-soda. 

J. J. Snoksdal—Hr. Snoksdal—was the hero of the evening. A 
miracle had happened; he had suddenly appeared flush of cash. And his 
companions had an idea that it was no mere trifle either ; they endeavored 
to “touch” him for small loans. But he was too smart for them—all 
suggestions of the sort were turned aside with extravagant but fortu- 
nately only half-hinted promises. In the course of the evening it 
leaked out, also, that Hr. Snoksdal was going to the banquet. Further- 
more, that he had bought a dress suit, the price of which, no doubt from 
modesty, he forbore to state. Hr. Snoksdal sat quietly revealing him- 
self as something of a marvel. Skaal, Snoksdal—here’s luck, old 
fellow! 

Once back in his attic, however, Hr. Snoksdal was no longer heroic, 
nothing of a marvel. He lay there, a poor human worm, weighed down 
with the burden of original and additional sin, unable to sleep. It was 
but small comfort to reflect that his sufferings could be but a foretaste 
of the many and weighty tribulations of a great financier. He was 
not keen on being a great financier, if it meant being done out of his 
sleep and peace of mind. But Hr. Snoksdal had this in common with 
men of genius, that the ways of his mind were inscrutable. For when 
at last he did fall asleep, it was with the vision of a young lady in his 
heart—the daughter of a merchant, whose name he had seen on that 
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list in the shop, as one of the guests. He dreamed of meeting her in 
the street, and she came up to him and took his hand. He further 
dreamed that he was walking with his arm around her waist, rich, free 
from money troubles, free from any troubles whatever. And he fin- 
ished up by dreaming things he did not bother to remember the next 
morning. 

The following day was one of the longest in J. J. Snoksdal’s life. 
Hour after hour with perfect regularity—and each one endless. He 
got through his work at the office with little consciousness of what he 
was doing. He was as it were paralyzed internally. He had a sort of 
feeling as if he had hold of the end of a long and not very reliable 
string, with himself swimming about somewhere down in the murky 
deep. Yet without in the least enjoying the sport. It seemed highly 
doubtful whether he would get himself to bite. Occasionally it seemed 
as if there came the least little tug at the line. But as soon as he 
hauled in, it proved to have been a false alarm. He had, so to speak, 
lost touch with himself. And the worst of it was, the hook was bare. 
If only he had had, say, a 50-kroner note to bait with, there would 
certainly have been one to bite at it—aye, and swallow the hook!— 
Poor Snoksdal, he was no sort of hero that day; he looked precisely 
what he was, a shabby clerk on 50 kroner a month—and hard up at that. 

But in the evening, at the banquet, he was seen to have undergone 
a further change—the sort of change that is sometimes associated 
pretty closely with a new dress suit. In a word, he was Hr. Snoksdal 
from head to heel. People who knew him only as a shabby clerk were 
astonished. If you saw a couple of stout and well-to-do citizens sud- 
denly whispering together, as often as not it was Snoksdal of whom 
they were speaking. What’s happened to Snoksdal? How’s he been 
making money, eh? 

Snoksdal, whose nerves were even as tense harp strings, was not 
slow to perceive that he was attracting attention; was, in fact, a social 
success for the moment, as anyone suddenly and incomprehensibly 
favored by Fortune generally will be, as long as his manner is not too 
much against him. Hr. Snoksdal was not used to being taken notice 
of—in such circles at least. And it went to his head. He was pleased 
to ignore persons there, the sight of whom on other occasions would 
have bent his back to a servile angle of 45 degrees. He answered con- 
descendingly when courteously addressed. But there was neverthe- 
less something amiable in its way about this youthful superiority. He 
was so pleased to find that he could, when once “at his proper level” as 
he put it, show a certain humour. He became witty— 
not without a spice of malice. In a word, he was not him- 
self. He was boastful, without offence. He behaved as if the others 
present were merely his equals—or even hardly that. Bjorn Jonsson 
was the only one he treated with undisguised respect. And he really 
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succeeded in making a certain impression in that quarter. He noticed 
it himself. And later in the evening, when Bjorn Jonsson was alone 
for a moment, he walked straight up to the great man and said, with 
that frankness and directness which seems to be characteristic of supe- 
rior minds—which at any rate is natural between equals: 

“You know, I’ve often wanted to get in touch with you.” 

Bjorn Jonsson was rather taken aback. 

“Oh, you have, have you?” he answered, looking him up and down. 

But Snoksdal was nowise abashed. 

“Yes,” he said firmly, as if the matter lay with him entirely. 
“You’ve money, and influence in the place here. And money’s a 
thing one can’t do without. I’ve none myself.” 

He laughed—and Bjorn Jonsson was kind enough to join in. 

“Well, I guessed as much,” he answered with friendly irony. 
“But you seem to get on pretty well without it.” 

This was said, and meant, as a joke—though perhaps a trifle con- 
descendingly. Hr. Snoksdal pondered it for a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “a man may not always have a thing, but as long 
as he means to get it—there’s no sense in being downhearted meanwhile.” 

He did not know it, but he had got Bjorn Jonsson now. Bjorn 
Jonsson himself did not let it appear all at once. He thought to him- 
self’, the young fellow seems to have plenty of grit—and he had a fond- 
ness for that type of man himself, had more than once helped them 
over the first difficult stage. He determined to sound him a little; 
it would not be the first time he had found unsuspected depths in the 
soul of a clerk. 

“Well, and what would you do with the money if you had it?” he 
asked, kindly, yet with a touch of carelessness calculated to check any 
rash flight on the wings of hope. 

“To tell the truth, I haven’t bothered about the details yet,” 
answered Hr. Snoksdal, with a sudden desperate honesty, feeling it 
was not good after all. “I just thought if I once had the money, I’d 
take good care it didn’t grow less.” 

Bjérn Jonsson laughed—and thought to himself, this fellow must 
either be an uncommon fool or something a size larger than the ordi- 
nary. It was against his principles to lend money to a man who had no 
clear idea of what he was going to do with it. Still, of course, he did 
not know him. Perhaps he was simply too clever to give himself away. 
Anyhow, there was something he could not help liking about the man. 

“Come around to my office to-morrow, and we'll talk it over,” he 
said, and with a friendly grip of the hand, he took his leave. 

Fortunately, Hr. Snoksdal was so much above himself already 
that it would have taken a good deal to disconcert him. In this in- 
stance, he did not stand gaping in wonder. But—the thing was 
miles beyond all his plans and expectations. 
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He had really managed to establish relations already—it was 
hardly credible. 

For the rest of the evening he behaved with such modesty, though 
without losing his good spirits, that more and more of those present 
took a liking to him. He had a talk with his fair charmer; she was 
most gracious—and he was overwhelmed. He did not venture openly 
to take all that her eyes so readily gave him. But he was venture- 
some enough to assure himself in his own mind that she was not “in- 
different” to his advances. 

He might have gone even farther. The young lady was not far 
from being altogether fascinated. The newly awakened sympathy 
for Hr. Snoksdal, as a suddenly chosen favorite of Fortune, aided, 
perhaps, by the general opinion, rose in her to its culmination—and 
exaggeration. He might have proposed to her on the spot; she would 
hardly have refused him.—Still, she was not altogether satisfied with 
him as a suitor. Why had he not tried, at least, to get her out in the 
passage and kiss her?—Anyhow, it was a successful evening for Hr. 
Snoksdal. He was not far from being irresistible. Even his sudden 
modesty had its charm, once he had sufficiently established his 
superiority. 

He was himself aware that he was a success. But he did not realize 
to what a degree. And even if he had done so, it is doubtful whether 
he would have had the courage to avail himself of his opportunities. 

Going home that evening, he was already a good way up the dizzy 
rungs of Fortune’s ladder. . . . On the following day, going round 
to Bjérn Jonsson’s office, he was, it is true, considerably lower down 
that same ascent he had mounted so confidently the evening before. 
But he had his foot on it still. 

He had thought the matter over. He did not realize the danger 
that lies in overmuch consideration of a matter. Briefly, he had come 
to the conclusion that he must be careful. Careful, that was the main 
thing. For the present, he would content himself with asking for a 
small loan—say 1000 kroner. On entering the office, the thousand 
dwindled to 500. And finally, when, after an interview in which he 
acquitted himself badly, he managed to put forward his request, it 
was for—3s50. 

He got it. Bjérn Jonsson took out his note-case and handed over 
the amount. 

There was no occasion to go to the safe. And as Hr. Snoksdal, 
with an awkward bow, took his leave, he could not help feeling assured 
that he would never have occasion to now. 

The fact was, he had stepped down—right off the ladder in fact. 
And the ladder was hoisted up out of his reach again, it hung there 
somewhere up in the void—beyond his ken. 

All things considered, J. J. Snoksdal was not dissatisfied. With 
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the remainder of his salary, he had 55 kroner in his pocket ; which meant, 
he could pay all he owed.—No, this clambering up ladders of Fortune 
was not in his line. If it had been a staircase now, a solid, broad-built 
staircase to walk up at leisure—failing that, he preferred to stick to 
earth. At least there was no danger of tumbling down with a crash 
one day.—Many excellent men have thought the same. 

Nevertheless, a pang shot through his heart when, on returning 
from Bjérn Jonsson’s office to his own—or rather his employer’s— 
he encountered the lady of his choice. He greeted her humbly, as 
from a distance, like the poor, shabby clerk he was. She looked at 
him with big wondering eyes and hardly returned his salutation. He 
could not fail to see how the soft smile on her lips hardened to a cold 
expression of disdain. And at that moment he relinquished all hope 
of her forever. 

Hr. Snoksdal walked on, deep in thought. Devil take him now 
if he could make out why the one sensible thing he had done these last 
few days had suddenly turned out to be his one mistake. He had no 
hope of ever understanding it. For surely it could not be a mistake to 
be honest and conscientious. Anyhow, his attack on Bjérn Jonsson’s 
safe had plainly proved a failure. And he realized beyond possibility 
of doubt that the main reason for his failure was that he had asked 
too little! It was beyond his comprehension, that a man should be 
more inclined to lend five thousand—even fifty thousand, perhaps, 
than a paltry fifty. 

J. J. Snoksdal did not know—luckily for himself, he never 
knew—that Fortune, having shown him a glimpse of her garment, 
had turned her back on him because he had not trusted her. But such 
was the case. For, be it noted, Fortune has this in common with women 
and other supernatural beings—— 

Yes, ves, of course, that was where we began. 





A Gallery of Swedish Portraits 


Camera Studies by HENry BuERGEL Goopwin 


VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 


In The Charles Men and other historical imaginative works Heidenstam has, more than any 

one else, interpreted Sweden to herself. His poems of patriotism point to shining goals. Mr. 

Goodwin’s portrait, however, does not show him in this lofty inspirational mood, but rather 

as the critic of this age in which mediocrity spreads itself like a gray pall blotting out the 
glamour and distinction that to him make life worth living 





Setma LacGERLOF 


If Heidenstam is the most celebrated author in Sweden, Selma Lagerléf is the Swede most 

loved abroad. She, too, has been caught by the camera in an unexpected aspect. We know 

her grace and sweetness and delicate charm and the fairy tale atmosphere that surrounds her. 

The face pictured here has less of the delicate play of expression, but more of solidity. It is 
a face that is like a living well of strength 





Eten Key 


Many interesting portraits of Ellen Key have been made with camera, brush, or modelling 
clay. Some have shown her as the genial hostess at Strand. Mr. Goodwin has chosen a pose 
in which the dignified carriage and the sweep of garment suggest something of the prophetess 





nodelling 4 
n a pose ! Prince VILHELM OF SWEDEN 


ss  — aii . “i a 
rophetes The sensitive, intellectual face of His Royal Highness Prince Vilhelm reveals a man of versa- 
tile gifts. He is a lover of wild and primitive life, who has not only described Central Africa 
from the scientist’s viewpoint, but has tried to interpret negro nature in dramatic form 





Kart AspLunp 


A typical Goodwin portrait is this of the critic, Karl Asplund, showing a face full of power and 
originality. Asplund, besides being perhaps the best known art critic of the younger genera- 
tion, is a lyric poet and a translator of English and American poetry 





Cart Mites 


ey The poetic, imaginative quality so evident in Carl Milles’s sculpture is present in his entire 
power a personality. His creative instinct has two other forms of expression besides his art; he is a 


ser genera- musician and a gardener, who in his home overlooking the skerries of Stockholm has trans- 


formed a stony hillside into a beauty spot 







































A Florentine Fantasy 
By Per Haistrom 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WuHarTON Stork 


EONZINO DA BELLOSGUARDO wandered around idly all 
L the day, and at night on the terrace opposite his garden slept a 
light and tranquil sleep without dreams. Formerly he had 
been wont to work, carrying on his father’s business of money-changer 
as the latter had decreed at his death. He sent Florentine gold to 
Venice and Bruges to buy with it other gold, which in turn he coined; 
but when he found that the only object in this was to increase the 
wealth and cares which he already had, he gave it up. Instead, at 
great expense, he had a fountain built on the eminence where his villa 
stood. He watched the water rise in gleaming jets, then fall into 
the basin and run back into the well, whence his white oxen, slowly 
tramping around, forced it up to start on the same journey. He 
rejoiced at the rainbow glitter as the drops were resolved into mist and 
at the delicate tinkle of water on water, so that he could think away 
long hours in front of it. 

He had also gone to war against the enemies of his native city 
for honor’s sake; but when he realized that the chief quality of honor 
consisted in finding oneself stronger than one or another opponent, 
he became likewise weary of this, set his armor at dice against a com- 
rade’s dog, lost it and went home. He did not even care to boast about 
the scar of a wound he had received on the cheek, but let his curling 
hair hang over his ears to hide it; and when this became also the fashion 
for those who had no wound, he smiled but stayed as he was. 

To pass the time he then addicted himself to love and after the 
manner of the day worshiped two famous beauties. In one of them, 
Monna Giulia—whom he had never spoken to and hardly seen except 
from a distance—he adored the complete perfection of his own ideal 
and the inventiveness of his own emotions, which found the most choice 
and beautiful words to celebrate her; and he held aloft the flame of 
his love to the clear sight and wonder of all, like a wax taper in a pro- 
cession. With the other, Monna Monetta—whom also he had never 
rightly seen, because it was in the dusk that he had won her heart, and 
it was dark in the chamber where he met her—he tasted the kisses of 
sensual pleasure and enjoyed in the gray of morning the deep twitter 
of the lark which forced him to leave her. But when his best friend, 
Giacomo Calandra—in a moment of that enthusiasm kindled by friend- 
ship ‘in all souls which know how to prize and play upon the golden 
strings of Plato—having just returned home from a journey, con- 
fided to him that he had enjoyed the favor of Monna Giulia, and read 
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him a fine sestina which he had composed to his dawning adoration of 
Monna Monetta, Leonzino smiled and pressed his hand three times in 
farewell to his two mistresses and to the friend himself. 

After this Leonzino went about entirely alone, without the desire 
of occupying himself with anything. 

One day he stood in the garden of his friend Gentile Buonacorsi, 
watching the latter direct his short, dark and active peasants in the 
digging of a well, where two hillocks clad with great cypress trees 
intersected one another. As he beheld the rich brown earth turned up 
by spades and picks, it occurred to him from the bits of stone which 
were cast out that a small building had formerly stood there; an old 
heathen tomb, or a wall with a niche around a spring, which had been 
adorned with the statue of one of the early saints. He wondered what 
it was that made the soil so lustrous and soft: whether it was the water 
which had been spilled there, amid laughter, from the laden shoulders 
of girls; or whether it was tears or the ashes of the dead. He spoke 
with Gentile of this and evolved many beautiful and strange thoughts, 
as he followed out the line of similar possibilities. Thereupon a work- 
man’s pick, its violence partly arrested by the earth, struck against 
something hard, which rang sharply even at this light impact; some- 
thing hollow, therefore, deep down. Leonzino broke off his talk and 
smilingly but with a touch of curiosity noted Gentile’s eager instruc- 
tion to the men, that without injuring it they should fetch up the 
object, possibly a heavy mass of precious bronze or even something 
with coins in it. He stood there quietly until, with great difficulty, 
the mysterious thing had been dragged to the surface. It had the 
shape of a large urn, and when the earth had been scraped off by 
brown, worn fingers, it gleamed white—it was therefore only marble. 
Gentile had the urn placed at his feet, cautiously removed the lime 
ae leaves that filled the neck, and felt about in it with a 
stick. 

“There is nothing heavy in it,” he said, “no coins, only something 
in the nature of light ashes.” 'Therewith he turned away, disappointed. 

“Tis the dust of cremated heathens, like enough,” said the eldest 
of the peasants; ‘‘and such may bring misfortune. Let us break the 
whole to bits and strew the ashes to the wind!” 

He had already raised his pick; but Leonzino, who fancied he 
could discern something like the contour of a human body under the 
earth, felt a sudden, inexplicable twinge of pity and solicitude, and 
sprang forward to check him. 

“Have it at least cleaned off so that we can see what it looks like,” 
he said to Gentile. “It seems to have figures carved on it, and there is 
beading around the rim.” 

Gentile felt inside it again with his stick. “It’s nothing,” he 
replied. “There are images of idols on them all.” He thought it safest 
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to have nothing to do with such things but to let the workmen do as 
their prudence dictated. 

“Come, give the thing to me,” commanded Leonzino with a con- 
tinuous tremor of inexplicable solicitude. “Give it tome. I will give 
you in return whatever you want that is mine.” - 

When his friend had agreed, he straightway caused water to be 
brought in a bucket. He then himself washed and cleaned the urn— 
while the others were digging at their well—until the mar- 
ble, white and glittering with the moisture, sent out a radiant gleam 
like a pearl freed from its shell. 

The mere labor had diverted him, and now that it was done he 
stepped back to look at the urn, in order to grasp in its entirety what he 
had only seen bit by bit. It was truly like a pearl, bright and delicate, 
despite its large and firm shape; its swelling breadth below the neck 
was lightly held aloft by the base, like a giant pearl poised on a wave, 
and the two handles reached up toward the decorated rim like slender 
lifted arms. There was something buoyant, as of a burden sportively 
sustained, in the whole. Around its form danced three women, young, 
with tranquil, serious countenance and flowing attire, which was swept 
back in rhythmic folds by their motion, not by the wind; their hair, too, 
fluttered backwards. There was in all this movement only the breeze 
of their own dancing, otherwise not a breath of air. A dead sky, a 
strange rigidity, was in the white curvature of the marble, as the sup- 
ple outlines sank into and lost themselves in it. The faces of the girls, 
bent lightly back, were dull as if with the fumes of wine. 

Leonzina had never seen or dreamt of anything of the kind. Walk- 
ing around it again and again, he gazed at his treasure and was hap- 
pier than he had ever felt himself before. He would have to have it 
up at Bellosguardo directly and there gaze and gaze at it nearly his 
whole life long, he thought. 

He despatched an order to his people to loose the white oxen that 
labored at the fountain, set on their best purple-painted yoke and har- 
ness them to the finest wagon to fetch home his urn; and while he waited 
he busied himself with removing the smallest dimming traces of its 
age-long repose in the earth. The team arrived, he had the urn loaded 
upon it, and himself followed along beside to watch over it. 

At the gate of Gentile’s garden, where he caught a glimpse of 
the city and thought of all the people he would meet, he broke off long, 
bright branches of the fresh-leaved poplars and black cypress boughs, 
which he twined together into garlands for the horns of his oxen as 
they brought his trove back to the light from its realm of the dead. 
People stood still to look at him and laughed wonderingly, but he paid 
no heed to them. 

The road passed between walls with bluish leaves of grape-vines 
on the edge beneath the trembling blue of the heavens. The oxen 
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dragged their hoofs deliberately out of the moist earth and stood still 
in the brooklets to rest, slowly turning their garlanded heads. When- 
ever they halted, Leonzino stood by them patiently, enchanted with 
his white urn and the play of the warm sunlight over the dancing girls. 
As he came higher up, he saw the bell-towers of Florence between the 
cypresses and peaks behind. Yet higher, and the plain was open; 
Arno burned in the sun with the bright city around it, enclasped in 
blue hills, to which the olive foliage gave a glimmer of silver and the 
humid air a pearly radiance as they receded into the distance. 

Leonzino had never seen his city thus and had never loved it as 
now. There was a bloom like the transitory beauty of flowers upon it, 
and when he thought of the churches that had taken long generations 
to build—one gable, one doorway at a time with their lacy ornamenta- 
tion—which had ripened their color in sun and wind, then faded before 
the next were completed, they seemed to him like groves and thickets 
of giant trees, whose destiny it was to shoot up, spread and die above 
the roots of their fellows in eternal change and evanescence. But for 
the men who moved about—laboring, quarreling, hoping—among these 
blossoming ruins he felt a compassionate love; and it seemed to him 
that he was departing from them forever with his strange white treas- 
ure, which had in it release from all things, freedom from all things. 

He was now near his home and saw to the right Mont’ Oliveto 
with the circle of slender cypresses around its rim and other cypresses 
in the middle, which gently bowed their black crests together beneath 
the murmur of the breeze. It was like the very throne of death; he 
knew that in the meadow-grass grew pale yellow irises, the tops of 
whose flowers shaded into an earthen black. As he passed on and on 
around the slope, the city seemed far away between the stone-like trunks 
and harsh whispering of the trees. But his way led still higher. There 
stood his white villa gleaming in the sunlight between the dark vines. 
There he was at home, in through that gateway; and he saw with fresh 
delight how charmingly his garden would smile with flowers and grass 
to greet the newcomer. 

He had the urn set on a marble ledge under a blackish-green live 
oak so dense that no rain could press through its rustling foliage. He 
then lingered alone beside it, caressing it with his looks and his hands, 
while he longed to penetrate into its meaning, to hear the music of the 
maidens’ dance, to feel the stone breathe against his breast. When 
he knew himself to be unseen, he kissed the delicate backward-leaning 
heads of the dancers, and, as if in pity of their chilly state, twisted 
blood-red climbing roses about them. It was wondrously beautiful 
to see the marble glimmer tawny-white between the purple shadows; 
it seemed as if the fragrance of the roses caused the intoxication in 
which the dance floated forward. 


Leonzino dreamed long in this idle occupation; he was happy 
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but tremulous with desire to come yet closer to the being whom the 
urn concealed in its nobly tranquil form, in the stony repose across 
which the petrified flutter of the reliefs was passing; he yearned to 
commune with the spirit hidden beneath the white dust of these ashes, 
He therefore took up a great glowing rose, kissed it and let it fall into 
the urn. 

But the rose was borne up again within a pearl-white mist. The 
mist billowed around it like smoke from a pyre upon which great drops 
of rain have fallen; billowed in time with the dance of the three maid- 
ens, folded itself together like a great white flower at evening, and 
took form. It was a young and slender female figure, poising with 
naked feet on the beading around the neck of the urn. In the breast 
glowed the rose in the place of the heart, which was covered by the 
white folds of a chiton; the arms were held up toward the temples, like 
those of a child that has not yet fully awakened from sleep. The hair 
fell on both sides over the beautiful contour of the head in smoothly 
waving lines across the ears, being held together in a soft knot above 
the neck. The forehead was wondrously calm, the mouth calm and 
happy. and the closed eyes seemed to have been kissed into repose 
amid the whirl of the dance. The chin, with the delicate line of the 
cheeks, was raised, while the head leaned lightly back. As the fingers 
of a slender hand glow transparent red before the flame they shelter 
from the wind, so the limbs of this figure trembled with the red per- 
fume of the rose heart, taking the hue of life, but somewhat paler. 
The eyes opened in a deep, dark glance, the hands fell and were clasped 
over the bosom, the lips moved, and there was audible a voice with a 
soft ring like the drip of water on water, the sigh of fresh poplar 
leaves, and the chill rustle of cypresses and live oaks. 

“TI was far, far hence,” she said; “but your warm rose has sum- 
moned me hither. What is the wish of him who has twined life and 
beauty around my tomb?” 

Leonzino stretched out both his arms toward her. “You, you,” 
he answered dizzily, while he felt himself shiver in a sort of numb 
delight, “your love! You are what I have always longed for. Be 
your name what it may, happiness or death; your love it is I desire, 
nothing else.” 


She smiled sadly. “That you cannot have,” she answered, “be- | 
cause I am dead; far from here I repose in eternal sleep. But since | 


you have drawn my shadow from the world of shades where soft, gen- 
tle winds bore it about, a leaf among leaves, since you have brought 
its form into the light of day and caused it to tremble with the red 


perfume of the past, speak to me before the petals of the rose have | 


withered and shrunken; speak to me, and I will answer you!” 


“Who are you, who are you? I would know your inmost being.” | 
Her glance became dreamy and remote, and she answered softly, | 
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so that each tone sank slowly and died away in the rise of the next: 
“T had once a name as others have, which said of me what I was not. 
Now I am earth in the earth, light in the light. The voice that you hear 
is not my own but an echo of the dead winds of all time; of the dead 
voices of all time. I lived—” She became silent in a dream even more 
remote, and only her lips moved unconsciously. 

“And you were happy?” 

She found voice again and seemed to listen wonderingly to her 
own words: “Yes, I think so; it was called being happy. I died young. 
I hoped and looked forward, and what I looked forward to never 
came, because when it came it was already past and whispered behind 
my ear. Then, too, I often dreamed back, when the twilight fell, deep 
green and limpid, as it will soon do again, and the magnolia petals 
sank like dead white butterflies in the dusk. All my days seemed 
precious to me then; all was fair.” 

“And did you never act, did you never truly live?” 

“Act? Ah, yes, often, much. Something impelled me, now 
hither, now thither; I called it my will. There were many voices within 
me, but one of them was the strongest and overmastered the others 
as the great wave, swelling, stifles the small; but whether this voice 
was mine more than the others, how shall I tell? I knew love, I knew 
hate, and I ruled over many. Love and hate grew into deeds, but 
they glided out of my hands like bursting bubbles, and with their 
bursting I no longer understood them. Men believed that they pos- 
sessed me, and I thought myself happy in this, was kindled with desire 
and hope, and smiled at memory, while the twilight fell over the red 
poppies. In the end I had only the desire to rest in this ancient urn 
beneath my feet, which I had by me in the sunlight of my garden, 
gazing upon it till my thoughts grew numb and [I slumbered in the 
shadow of the arcade, lulled to sleep by the ripple of running water. 
Once I fell asleep in grievous pain. I awoke and wrestled with the 
pain, and it vanished in my bosom and I with it. Then they laid my 
young rigid body on a pyre, and it too was embraced and lifted on the 
red arms of the flames until it vanished; but the white dust that re- 
mained was bestowed to rest as I had commanded. Then even this 
was nothing to me, even this longed-for fate was past me in the very 
coming. But I had a dream. It seemed to me that yonder three 
maidens offered me their hands to draw me into their dance. I took 
them and stood as they did with fluttering hair and garments blown 
backwards, but I knew not whether I moved and circled about, or 
whether I was of stone as were they.” 

During these words Leonzino’s glance had taken on the same 
dreamy depth that was in hers. ‘These maidens,” he said, “what are 


they, what is the meaning of their dance? Why do you wish to repose 
within their circle?” 
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“Because they encompass all things. Invisible they dance around 
us all our life, inaudible their footsteps float; their garments fan coldly 
about your hands, their fluttering hair grazes past your cheek. They 
are the Hours, they dance the dance of Time. I often used to lie 
still a long while watching their motion with half-closed eyes, but when 
I looked at them full, they stood still. And I would ponder: Time, 
time, what is it? Does it sink behind us or fly away, when it has 
breathed coldly on our mouths? We travel on a ship; what is it that 
bears us on? The sails are swelled, the wave roars beneath us and 
subsides—now a new wave rises; it gives forth the same sound. Time 
is the wind which sighs over our head; but the ship, does it move on 
in the same way? Does it not stand quite still, while we believe that 
we go on only because the foam glides past? Do we live, do we die, or 
is all an illusion which we dream amid the sighing around our hair? 
The present is destroyed by fear—by anxiety over what may come,— 
or by hope; but hope that strains ahead is itself unrestful. Only the 
past is completely lovely and great and tranquil in its sadness. Look at 
the maidens there on the marble and you will perceive the rhythm of 
their steps, but their feet do not move, their garments do not fall, their 
hair is ever the same—they are the hours of the past, the restlessness 
that has become fixed in noble tranquility.” 

Leonzino shivered slightly as in a morning dream, when the hour 
of dawn would send forth a chilly caress, pure and scentless, from the 
tepid summer night, almost awakening him, so that his trembling eyes 
nearly opened with the paling gleam of the stars. 

“And do you now have that noble tranquillity, and are you content 
with it? Do you lack nothing, regret nothing?’ 

She looked at him, smiling a gentle and pallid smile. 

He stood leaning slightly forward in a posture of beseeching ten- 
derness, his hands outstretched, his glance lifted; his attitude that of 
a youth who sees gliding from his clasp a happiness which has never 
been his, which he knows he has never been worthy to possess, a life 
he has wished to live, a sorrow with which he fain would have struggled. 
On his silken robe of pomegranate red the light glowed warmly, so that 
the very shadows in its folds were luminous, and his bronze complexion 
gleamed like amber under his long curled locks. 

She answered, “You have given me again the shadow of life and 
with it the shadow of desire, the shadow of unrest. When death comes 
to me again, as it soon will, it will give me the shadow of pain—I feel 
it already in my flower heart. 

“Yes, there is a something I lack, something I regret. When I see 
vou there so beautiful, I can almost remember how it was to love, to 
feel one’s being melt into something other than itself, to be mysteriously 
enfolded in something. That only could give me fulness of joy. I did 
not gather enough, for I was weary and blind, and there was much that 
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my love could not attain to. Now at times I dream of the things I 
could not make mine: of every sun that bled to death without the caress 
of my glance, of every life that I passed dumbly by, every song I did 
not sing. And, feeling myself beggared, I am chill with the emptiness 
of my being. Far warmer might I have made the bed about me, far 
wider might I have stretched my arms and my glance. I might have 
been far greater. Only so can one gather happiness from the past, only 
so can one attain to the fairest repose. 

“The rose’s perfume will soon be over; its heart already beats more 
softly. Speak, what would you more?” 

Leonzino stretched out his arms in agony and cried with a mighty 
voice, “You, you, I would have your love! Your words chill me, but 
your beauty glows and kindles. I have never before known what beauty 
was. You I would have in my embrace.” 

Her look became mournfully gentle but shone more brightly than 
before, her breast heaved, her hands closed more tightly about the rose 
as if to guard the last ember of its flame. 

“But me you have, you have me now in your love. You clasp the 
form which the moment gave you while it was fair, you have twined 
roses about the fixity of the ever changeful in the ever beautiful. You 
have me already. Look yonder!” 

As she spoke she drew a circle before her with her white hand, and 
Leonzino turned and looked. 

There lay Florence in the warm golden light which the day be- 
stows just before it dies; Florence, lovelier than ever before, more 
flower-like than ever before. A trellis of thin clouds was across the 
sun, so that its rays were stretched like wide, trembling, resonant 
strings from the blue top of a mountain down over the valley, and 
between the dusky shimmer of the shadows gleamed the slender towers 
and smiling habitations of men. The hills wore sharply shining crests 
like billows ranged one above another with the night behind them; and 
on the fairest, the lofty ridge of Fiesole, the clear outlines of cypresses 
stood like black flames in the conflagration. All this was framed in 
the silver gray of the olives on the slope beneath and in the dark ex- 
panse of the live oak, which raised its vaulted roof above with metallic 
gleams on its hard, smooth leaves. 

“Do you see,” her voice grew ever softer in its dying cadence— 
“do you see? There lies my city, lovely as I was, living as I was, dream- 
ing now, as the play of the shadows passes onward. Around it moves 
the dance of the Hours—do you not feel its breath? do you not see how 
the treetops are softly bending?—but it still lives on. It has the eternity 
of beauty. Cherish it, live its life, and you will not miss me. Some- 
time you will sleep as tranquilly as I within the circling dance of the 
white maidens, not one fold of whose fluttering garments ever sub- 
sides, nor do their tresses tremble in the breath of what is to come.” 
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There was a beat as of a failing wing, a sigh in the air. When 
Leonzino turned to her, she was gone, and there remained only the 
pearl-white mist, melting transparently in the beginning of the after- 
glow. The rose lay on his own breast, clasped between his hands. 

He kept hold of it and gazed upon it: the petals had fallen out- 
ward and grown limp, the two largest giving it the form of a heart. It 
had perfume still, most faint but even more delicate and caressing than 
before. Ever oftener and longer, too, his glances dwelt on the city, 
now growing darker in the fleeting twilight which shimmered like 
depths of limpid green water, while the night rolled in from the blue- 
black heights to westward. 

“Dangers threaten it,” he thought, “dangers threaten all that 
lives. The present is an unceasing strife in which I would take part 
in order that I may also have my share in the lovely legend of the past. 
What is it that keeps my city so radiantly y outhful in the sunlight, if 
it be not the adoration of her many lovers? What is it establishes her, 
if not the stout hearts which must be worn like flames upright in the 
breast? Only that can make a man worthy to await the dance of the 
Hours in beauty around his ashes.” 

He was still sitting there with the rose in his hands, when night 
came with the moon, and the scene below him became an indistinct 
ocean of cold radiance and grandeur and dusky-black shadow, through 
which the silver Arno glided toward the sea. 
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Current Events 
U.S A, 


@ The National Republican Convention assembled at Cleveland 
Q., nominated President Calvin Coolidge to head the ticket in the 
coming Presidential election, with Charles G. Dawes chosen as the 
Vice-presidential candidate. 'The Democrats convened in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, and after a fight unparallelled for 
lengthiness and for the stubbornness with which the delegates stuck to 
their candidates, nominated John W. Davis of West Virginia for 
president, July 9, on the 103d ballot, his two chief opponents, William 
G. McAdoo and Governor Smith of New York, having agreed to 
withdraw their names. Charles W. Bryan, brother of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, was named for vice-president. @ Everything points 
to a strenuous campaign with issues sharply drawn. The Republican 
party centers great hopes in Mr. Dawes, who as the head of the Amer- 
ican Commission on Reparations revealed a statesmanship in line with 
what he had already displayed at Washington when he was Comp- 
troller of the Currency. At the same time it is expected that Sena- 
tor Robert M. LaFollette, who is endorsed by socialists as well as 
progressives, will draw to himself many diverse elements of the dis- 
contented in the land, and will make the election a three-cornered 
fight. @ Representative Johnson of Washington, author of the new 
immigration law which became operative July first, in the issue of the 
Congressional Record for the past session makes the statement that the 
population of the United States in 1974 is likely to exceed 200,000,000. 
Commenting on the fact that under the old law approximately 358,000 
quota immigrants were admitted every year, Mr. Johnson points out 
that the number of such entries under the new law will not be over 
167,000. The American Government’s reply to the protest of Japan . 
against the exclusion of her subjects upholds Congress in its control 
of immigration. Speaking for the Government, Secretary of State 
Hughes said in his answer that he hoped the Japanese Government 
and people would recognize the inherent right of the United States 
to control immigration to its own domains by legislation. The 
Japanese Government is reminded, however, that President Coolidge 
would have preferred to continue the “Gentleman’s Agreement” and 
to have entered into negotiations for such modifications as might have 
seemed desirable. @ A gift of $300,000 to Harvard University for 
a new dormitory to be named for the late Isidor Straus of New York 
was tendered by his three sons, Jesse N. Straus, Percy S. Straus, and 
Herbert N. Straus, all Harvard graduates. The gift is both a memo- 


ac to Mr. Straus and a tribute to President Emeritus Charles W. 
4 iot. 
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Sweden 


@ The 1924 Riksdag terminated its sessions without reaching any 
definite decision on the question of defenses. The armament debate 
continued for two entire days, after which the First Chamber adopted 
the Vennersten proposal advanced by the Conservatives, a proposal 
which goes even further than that of the government in providing for 
an effective defense. The Second Chamber, on the other hand, held to 
the program of the Social-Democrats which included a considerable 
reduction of the present forces. These decisions were only arrived 
at after many ballotings. As the two houses disagreed so radically, 
the matter was referred back to the Riksdag committee charged with 


the preparation of bills, but it proved impossible to reconcile the two | 


conflicting views. The issue will now be referred directly to the 
people, for there is no doubt that the defense question will dominate 
the autumn elections, and it will be a Riksdag composed largely of 


new members elected for their stand in this matter that will have the | 


decision in its hand. Other expedients have been discussed, as for 
example a special election on this issue only with a special session of 
the Riksdag this fall, or a change of ministry by which the present 
Conservative government would give place to the Social-Democrats. 
Premier Trygger, however, has explained that a change of govern- 
ment before the elections would not be for the best interests of the coun- 
try, inasmuch as neither the Socialists nor any other party would be 
willing to assume responsibility for so short a time, and the only 
possible government would be a purely executive one. In the hope 
that the feeling of national solidarity which has been the guiding 
principle of the present government has been too firmly established 
among the people to be lightly overthrown, the Trygger ministry 
has therefore decided to await the result of the fall elections. @ Ag- 
ricultural work was very much retarded by the late summer, while at 
the same time the heavy rainfall caused many serious inundations. 
This was particularly the case with Malaren, which quite unexpect- 
edly overflowed its banks, causing damage not only to land under 
cultivation but to power plants and other industrial establishments, 


as well as to dwelling houses, and bridges. Stockholm especially | 


suffered, and the City Hall gardens were under water for weeks. 


As a consequence of the flood the long discussed and delayed project | 


for regulating the height of the water in the lake will be realized. 
@ The Royal Palace is undergoing thorough reparations. It was 
found that the foundations were insecure in places and in need of 
strengthening. The palace is also getting a new copper roof and 
balustrade, a work that will require several years for completion. 
@ Sweden’s first regular aerial communications have now been estab- 
lished between Stockholm and Helsingfors. 
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Norway 

ng any @ Norway’s national day, May 17, was celebrated with great enthu- 
debate siasm in Kristiania. The children’s procession, despite the fact that 
dopted the Communists tried to boycott it, was very large, many thousands 
roposal of children with flags marching past the Palace and cheering mem- 
ing for bers of the Royal Family, who were standing in a balcony. 4 Nor- 
held to way’s most prominent Communist leader, Martin Tranmel, and the 
iderable Chairman of the Labor Party, Oscar Torp, were on June 6 con- 
arrived demned to a five months’ imprisonment for insurrectionary propa- 
dically, ganda, more particularly in trying to foment a strike against con- 
ed with scription. Speaking in the Storting, the Minister of Justice said 
the two that the Government intended to introduce legislation to protect so- 
’ to the ciety and individuals agains the attacks of Communists. The last 
ominate Labor conflict had shown the strength of the conservative elements 
gely of of the nation. The efforts of the Communists to foment a strike of 
ave the | recruits has proved a complete failure, all recruits having obeyed the 
|, as for order to serve. The Finance Committee of the Storting unani- 
ssion of mously recommends that foreign shareholders in Norwegian com- 
present panies be exempted from the property tax, and that income tax be 
mocrats. increased from 15 to 20 per cent. For foreign companies in Norway 
govern- the Committee proposes an income tax of 25 per cent. Two 
he coun- American sportsmen, Messrs. Nutting and. Hildebrand, accompa- 
yould be nied by a couple of Norwegians, left Kristiania, June 7, in a small 
he only | boat to make the Viking cruise across the Atlantic by way of Iceland 
he hope | and Greenland to America. The voyage is expected to last three 
guiding / months. ©The Norwegian Meteorological Institute has made ar- 
ablished rangements with the Soviet authorities to establish regular wireless 
munistry connection with Amundsen’s ship Maud by way of Port Dickson. 

@Ag- | Experts say that weather reports from the Maud will be of immense 
while at value to the forthcoming flying expedition. The big labor conflict 
dations. was at last settled on May 26, the vote of the workers showing a large 
nexpect- majority in favor of accepting the public mediator’s proposal. This 
d under | agreement did not affect the dockers’ strike which, however, was set- 
shments, | tled by a special agreement on June 15. Unemployment is steadily 
specially decreasing in Norway. The number of totally unemployed amounted 
r weeks. to 11,700 on June 10, as against 15,000 May 10. @ The fifth Norwe- 
| project gian industries fair will be held at Kristiania during the week from 
realized. August 31 to September 7. The four previous fairs have given very 

Tt was gratifying results and have been attended by purchasers from nearly 
need of | every European country as well as from many oversea centers. 4 The 
‘oof and Norwegian Government has concluded a domestic loan of 25 millions 
npletion. kroner with the Christiania Savings Bank and the life insurance com- 
on estab- pany Idun, the interest being 6 percent. @ The Storting has now 


voted to change the name of the capital city from Kristiania to Oslo. 
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Denmark 


@ Greenland and the efforts to improve the Danish Krone continue 
to be among the most vital questions before the Social-Democratic 
Government now holding the reins in Denmark. With regard to the 
Norway-Denmark treaty touching Greenland the Rigsdag has occu- 
pied itself extensively with presenting all the facts. The treaty was 
finally approved by the Folketing, the vote standing 83 against 45. A 
proposal by Reedtz-Thott to renew negotiations with Norway was 
defeated by 85 to 48. When the treaty came to the Landsting, how- 
ever, the matter was not disposed of so easily. Among those favoring 
the treaty were the floor leader of the Left wing, General Birke, who 


declared that it was for the best interests of the Greenlanders them- | 


selves to see the treaty made into law; and the spokesman of the Social- 
Democrats, Mads Jensen, Aale, was of a similar opinion. Differing 
from them, however, was the spokesman for the Conservatives, Pro- 
fessor Ellinger, who began his objections with an historical sketch of 




















the relations between Norway and Denmark relative to the agreement | 


of 1821, when, he said, Norway acknowledged the suzerainty of Den- 
mark over Greenland and the trade monopoly. He emphasized the 
fact that the present agitation was started only a few years ago. He 
declared that some of the privileges given Norway in Greenland ex- 
ceeded even those of Denmark herself. Another speaker in opposi- 
tion was Herman Trier of the Radical party, who said that the matter 
concerned the Greenlanders primarily and that they had not been given 
a chance to register their opinion. The Minister of Foreign affairs 
stated that he felt much had been accomplished with the treaty, which 


instead of provoking ill-feeling between the two countries had effected | 


| 


what he considered a satisfactory compromise. @ Addressing himself | 


to the commission appointed by the Landsting to deal with the “Val- 
uta” Central, Premier Stauning then said that he was in receipt of 
a report from the Central which encouraged the belief that certain 
economic remedies employed would succeed in keeping the Krone from 
declining further. @ The “Valuta” Central, according to paragraph 
2 of the recently passed legislation, has the right to make proposals of 
what it considers vital to the integrity of the Danish krone. Among 
these proposals the following are the most important: Extension of 
the ““Valuta” Central’s authority, so that imports can be still further 
restricted ; increase of duty on coffee and sugar; a 25 per cent increase 
in the tax on all incomes over 5,000 kroner; a loan of $40,000,000, $10,- 
000,000 of which amount would be for the improvement of conditions 
in South Jutland, and $30,000,000 for the payment of the debt that 
Landmandsbanken owes the National Bank, the condition being that 
the National Bank would make good the amount later. @ King 
Christian and Queen Alexandrine visited London in June. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES EACH CAN 
now cLaImM A DawnisH princess. Miss Lois 
Frances Bootu, THE First CANADIAN GIRL TO 
ENTER A ROYAL FAMILY, WAS MARRIED TO PRINCE 
Ertk iy Att Sarnts’ Cuurcn, Orrawa, IN 
Fesruary. THE PHOTOGRAPH TO THE RIGHT IS 
or Prince AND Princess ERIK LANDING AT 
SouTHAMPTON ON THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR 

JOURNEY TO COPENHAGEN 





Danish Princes and American 


A HOLIDAY WAS DECLARED IN HUNDREDS OF 
New York OFFICES ON JUNE 10 wHILE Miss 
Eveanor MarcGaret GREEN DROVE To Cat- 
VARY CHURCH AND RETURNED TO GRAMERCY 
Park as Princess Vicco or DeNmMaRK. THE 
BRIDAL CARRIAGE (ABOVE) WAS BUILT FOR HER 
GRANDFATHER, Mayor Hewett, AND USED BY 
CoLtoneL RoosEvELT IN HIS INAUGURATION AS 
PRESIDENT. PRINCESS V1GGO IS THE GREAT 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF PETER CooPER, FOUNDER 
oF Cooper Union 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: 


Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 


Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 
Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


America of the Fifties 


“Why did the people of New York 
hasten to make a lion of Fredrika Bre- 
mer?” asked the Victoria Magazine of 
London in 1865. “It is certain that no 
British, French, or German authoress 
would now evoke such ready enthusiasm 
through the United States as the Swedish 
lady was able to do.” Perhaps the an- 
swer is to be found in a quotation from 
the journal of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whom Miss Bremer visited in America, 
and met again in Italy in 1858. “There 
is no better heart than hers,” wrote Haw- 
thorne, “and not many sounder heads; 
and a little touch of sentiment comes de- 
lightfully in, mixed up with a quick and 
delicate humor and the most perfect sim- 
plicity. There is also a very pleasant 
atmosphere of maidenhood about her; 
we were sensible of a freshness and odor 
of the morning still in this little withered 
rose. God bless her heart.” 

The Foundation was not established 
in time to welcome Fredrika Bremer 
when she came to America seventy years 
ago, but we welcome her memory now 
when we publish as one of our Crassics 
the journal of her American travels, 
America of the Fifties: The Letters 
of Fredrika Bremer. Her book is a de- 
lightful document in American history, 
a record of visits to Emerson and Lowell, 
Washington Irving and Fanny Kem- 


ble, an account of Washington in the crit- 
ical days of Webster and Clay, a picture 
of the old South, and a vision of the new 
West as it was developing in the hands 
of the people of her own race. This vol- 
ume, illustrated with her own drawings 
and edited by Professor Benson of Yale, 
will be ready for distribution in October. 


Norwegian Fairy Tales 


Whoever ventures an opinion on the 
origin of fairy tales must expect to be 
held accountable to the scholars who 
But we can 


themselves can not agree. 
delight in a fairy tale without concerning 


ourselves about ultimate origins. It is 
enough that Asbjérnsen and Moe col- 
lected the fairy tales told by peasant 
firesides in Norway; that Kittelsen and 
Werenskiold illustrated these stories in 
inimitable drawings; and that the tales 
have been translated by Helen and John 
A. Gade and will be published by the 
Foundation in the fall. 


A Swedish-American Minister to Poland 


For the first seven months of his life, 
Dr. Alfred J. Pearson, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Poland, was a resident 
of Landskrans, Sweden. Dr. Pearson 
sailed on the George Washington June 7 
to assume his new post in Warsaw. The 
day before he sailed he was the guest of 
the Foundation at luncheon at the Cen- 
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tury Club, New York, where Dr. Leach 
was host. Dr. Pearson was graduated from 
Bethany College in 1893 and after study- 
ing with our late Trustee, Professor Pal- 
mer, received the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Yale in 1896. He has since 
served on the faculties of Upsala College, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, and Drake 
University. In 1913, he was elected 
president of the Swedish American So- 
ciety of Iowa, which was reorganized 
during his presidency as the John Erics- 
son League of Patriotic Service. 


Student Notes 


Stephen J. Herben, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Denmark a year ago, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from Princeton University and has 
been appointed an instructor in the Uni- 
versity department of English... .Miss 
Caroline Schleef, appointed to a fellow- 
ship for the study of housing problems in 
Sweden, began her journey with a voyage 
from California to New York via the 
Panama Canal....Mr. Thorolv Scheie, 
a Fellow from Norway who has spent his 
year in Columbia University, concludes 
his American studies with a transconti- 
nental tour from New York to Seattle and 
San Francisco....“‘I shall never cease 
to be thankful to the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation for so generously 
granting me the Fellowship that has 
brought me the most wonderful advan- 
tages of the most profitable year of my 
life,” is the concluding sentence of the 


final report of our Fellow to Norway, 
N. M. Ylvisaker. 


To Study the Lapps 


At the invitation of the American- 
Swedish News Exchange and the Swedish 
Railways, Mr. Carveth Wells and Dr. G. 
Clyde Fisher of the American Museum 
of Natural History are studying the 
Lapps. They and Dr. William H. Fox, 
Director of the Brooklyn Museum, were 
the guests of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 
at a reception in Grand Hotel. 


Northern Lights 


Dr. Egan’s Last Word on Norway 


“Whether it is the influence of their 
great coast line, of their splendid fjords, 
or of their love of the sea—there is a 
strange reflection of the color of the sea 
in the eyes of the Norwegians—they are 
open minded and far from insular.” This 
is one of Dr. Egan’s last sentences on 
Norway, quoted from an article by him 
in the June number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. His previous article 
in the same magazine on “Denmark and 
the Danes” had excited much comment as 
the pronouncement of the man who served 
for eleven years as Minister to Denmark. 
The article on Norway briefly reviews the 
historical development since the estab- 
lishment of the independent kingdom in 
1905, and touches on such elements in 
Norwegian life as modern literature, in- 
dustries, and sports. 


The North Since the War 


The Atlantic Monthly for June con- 
tains a dispassionate discussion of the 
political and economic problems of the 
Scandinavian countries as they have de- 
veloped since the World War. The arti- 
cle is written by Charles E. Stangeland, 
a political economist who was for some 
time in the United States diplomatic serv- 
ice. Of late years he has been living in 
Denmark, where, in collaboration with 
his wife, the famous author Karin Micha- 
élis, he has prepared this paper on the 
Scandinavian countries. In concluding 
the section of his article which deals with 
industrial and financial depression in the 
three countries, Mr. Stangeland says, 
“The present outlook for all of Scan- 
dinavia is intimately associated with 
the settlement of the continental problems 
as a whole. Unless this comes soon it 
seems inevitable that a greater depression 
than any experienced so far will engulf 
the Northern peoples.” These are, per- 
haps, the darkest sentences in his essay. 





Our New 
Book Catalog 


was mailed recently to all Asso- 
ciates of the Foundation. 


PACANDINAVIAN! 
a 5 


From the many orders we have re- 
ceived it is a pleasure to note that 
our people are much interested 
in our books. Nearly all orders 
have been for three volumes of 
the CLASSICS which we offered 
to Associates at a special price of 
$5.00. 

What have you done with the 
Catalog? 


Look at it again and send us your 
order to-day. If you have mis- 
laid it, ask us to send you another 
copy. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FouNDATION 


Norwegian Books in 


Fairy Tales English 


with illustrations will be one of SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS 


our new books for this year; it AND 


will be published in October. ABOUT SCANDINAVIA 
This book should be on the top 


of your list of gift books for the 
coming Christmas. Bound, $2.00 


G 


THE 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


FOUNDATION 


Fiction, History, Travel, 
Biography, Language, 
Science, Literature and 
Art. 

You may obtain from ns books 
in English translation by Scan- 
dinavian authors at publishers 
prices. 


Our mail-order department will 
take good care of your orders 
and inquiries. 


BRENTANO’S 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








